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his darling project conducted by the most able and
experienced commander in his service, but reluctantly
abandoned the idea in consequence of a confidential
report that Scotland would not be safe out of Monk's
hands. So the post was not offered him. If it had
been he would certainly have accepted it. To lead
such an enterprise was the dream of Monk's life. The
rumour was revived in 1658 because the general did not
attend Cromwell's "other House," to which he had been
called. It was said that he had refused the summons,
but it was untrue. The real explanation of his absence
is that there were at the time signs of a Eoyalist descent,
and he told the Protector he dared not come till some
one was appointed to take his place. No one was
appointed, and he remained.

In fact he was an ideal governor. Everything seemed
to go smoothly, and he never bothered except now and
then for money that was due. In spite of the endless
questions that must have arisen every day, half his letters
to the Secretary of State at this period contain apologies
for having no news. A great part of the rest consist of
information on purely English affairs. The hard-worked
and anxious Protector knew well how priceless is such a
governor, and could laugh securely at what the Cavaliers
said when he knew what a bugbear to his trusty friend
were Charles Stuart and all his works.

But while Cromwell laughed and Monk fumed at the
Cavalier tricks we must cast a glance down into Devon-
shire, where a web more subtle and secret than any that
had yet been tried was being spun to catch the incor-
ruptible proconsul. Almost at the end of the world, in
his rectory at Plymtree, sat Nicholas Monk, There his designs,
